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THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON. 


Albert Sidney Johnston was born on the second of February, 
1803, in the village of Washington, Mason County, Ky. He was 
the youngest son of Dr. Johnston, «2 physician, and one of the early 
settlers of that town. After the loss of his first wife, Dr. Johnston 
married Abigail Harris, the daughter of Edward Harris, who was an 
old citizen and a soldier of the war of the revolution. From this 
marriage sprang six children—three daughters and three sons—of 
whom Albert Sidney Johnston, the subject of this article, was the 
youngest son. General Johnston inherited from his father that solid 
judgment, powers of self-control, and rare equipoise of mind which 
so distinguished him in after life, whether in prosperity or adversity. 
From his mother, who died early in life, and who is described ‘‘as a 
woman of handsome person, tine intellect, and sterling worth,” he 
may well be supposed to have inherited those softer traits of charac- 
ter which made his hearthstone a happy one, and charmed the home 
circle and the friends who gathered around it. 

At fifteen years of age he was sent to a school in Western Vir- 
ginia, and afterward to Transylvania, where he conceived the idea of 
entering the United States navy. But his father discouraged him 
from this enterprise and sent him in 1819 on a visit to his elder 
] brother, Josiah Stoddard Johnston, who, with his other elder broth- 
} ers, had moved to Rapides Parish, in the State of Louisiana. His 
elder brother, Josiah Stoddard Johnston, had already become a dis- 
tinguished citizen in this State, subsequently its representative in 

Congress and United States Senator. He became a second father to 

b- his young brother, and his sound judgment and affectionate love 

& did much to shape and fashion the future life of the subject of this 

paper. During the winter passed with his elder brother in Louisi- 

ana he was dissuaded from his purpose to enter the navy and prevailed 

upon to return to Transylvania University, where he prosecuted his 
VoL. I, No. 8—22. 
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studies with his accustomed vigor and energy, and on leaving the 
university, in 1822, was appointed by his elder brother, Josiah S, 
Johnston, then a member of Congress from Louisiana, a cadet in the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. He won the respect 
and love of professors and class-mates at West Point. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis says of him at this period of his life, ‘‘ He was sergeant- 
major, and afterward was selected by the commandant for the adju- 
tantcy, then the most esteemed office in the corps. He was not a 
hard student, though a fair one. His quickness supplied the defect. 
He did not have an enemy in the corps or an unkind feeling to any 
one, though he was select in his associates.” He graduated at the 
Military Academy in June, 1826, and was assigned to the Second 
Infantry with the rank of brevet second lieutenant, to take date from 
July 1, 1826, and furloughed until November 1. He had as his com- 
panions and .friends at the academy such men as Leonidas Polk, of 
Tennessee, subsequently Bishop of Louisiana and a lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the Confederate service, who was his room-mate and intimate 
friend. Robert Anderson, afterward famous for his defense of Fort 
Sumpter; William Bickley, his fellow-townsman; Daniel S. Donelson, 
of Tennessee, a distinguished brigadier-generai in the Confederate 
army; Berrien, of Georgia; the veteran Maynadier Bradford, a 
grandson of the first printer in Kentucky; Lucien Bibb, son of the 
Hon. George M. Bibb, and Mr. Jefferson Davis. Speaking of this 
brilliant coterie of young men, who became his fast friends for life, 
his biographer remarks, ‘‘It was a society of young, ardent, and 
generous spirits, in which prevailed general good feeling and 
little bitterness—a generation of brave spirits, steadfast and reflec- 
tive, but beyond comparison ardent and generous. 

Lieutenant Johnston was subsequently assigned to duty at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, a short distance above St. Louis, on the Mississippi 
River, having been commissioned by John Quincy Adams, then Pres- 
ident, as seeond lieutenant of the Sixth Regiment of Infantry, then 
regarded as the ‘‘ crack” regiment of the army, under the command 
of Brigadier-General Henry Atkinson. He reported for duty on the 
first of June. 

Lieutenant Johnston’s first military service was performed in the 
expedition sent from Prairie du Chien, on the twenty-ninth of August, 
to compel the Winnebagoes to make reparation for outrages com- 
mitted on the whites. 

He came for the first time in conflict with the red man of the 
forest, and saw the best specimen in the large and well-built Winne- 
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bagoes, then comparatively savage, but now the most peaceable and 
thriving of the semi-civilized tribes. Red Bird, Le Soleil, and the 
son and son-in-law of Red Bird were surrendered as the guilty par- 
ties, to make reparation for their people. General Johnston was 
greatly impressed with the magnificent physique and splendid bear- 
ing of Red Bird, and in a letter this friend Bickley, describing the 
movement of troops to preserve peace on the northwestern frontier, 
he says of him, ‘‘I must confess that I consider Red Bird one of 
the noblest and most dignified men I ever saw. When he gave him- 
self up he was dressed after the manner of the sons of the Missouri, 
in a perfectly white hunting shirt of deer-skin, and leggins and moc- 
casins of the same, with an elegant head-dress of feathers. He held 
a white flag in his right hand and a beautifully ornamented pipe in 
the other. He said, ‘I have offended. I sacrifice myself to save 
my country.’” 


In 1828 Lieutenant Johnston was selected as adjutant of his regi- 
ment by Brigadier-General Henry Atkinson, the colonel command- 
ing. Colonel ‘T. 1. Alexander, who joined the regiment, in 1830, 
says of him at this'time, ‘: Possessing in an extraordinary degree 
the confidence, esteem, and admiration of the whole regiment, he 
was the very beau-ideal of a soldier and an officer.” Peace pre- 
vailed until the breaking out of the Black Hawk war in 1832. In 
this war the Sixth Regiment took an active part, and the careful 
memoranda or journal kept daily by Lieutenant Johnston forms the 
data mainly from which the history of this Indian war has been 
written. After a series of skirmishes and engagements, the Black 
Hawk war was terminated by a decisive engagement at the battle of 
Beras, so-called from a stream near by, by which the power of the 
British band under Black Hawk was broken and the band dispersed, 
the remnant seeking refuge beyond the Mississippi. 

General Johnston was married on January 20, 1829, to Miss Hen- 
rietta Preston, the daughter and eldest child of Major Wm. Preston, 
a member of the Virginia family of that name and an officer of 
‘Wayne’s army, who had resigned and settled in Louisville, Ky. 

General Johnston remained at Jefferson Barracks until the break- 
ing out of the Black Hawk war, and at its close he returned to 
Louisville, and thence to New Orleans for the benefit of his wife’s 
health. While in New Orleans he took with great reluctance the 
step which he thought duty demanded (and he was ever governed by 
duty) to the loved companion of his hfe: and on the twenty-fourth of 
April, 1834, sent in his resignation of his commission as second heu- 
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tenant in the United States Army. Returning from New Orleans 
after his resignation from the army, he devoted himself to the care 
of his invalid wife, making with her the tour of the Virginia Springs, 
thence to Baltimore and Philadelphia, consulting the highest medical 
skill with the hope to save the life of the noble woman who had been 
to him the light of his life and the joy of his household; but all his 
love and care was in vain. She died on the twelfth of August, 1835, 
at the house of Mrs. Hancock, the daughter of Dr. Davidson. In 
a letter written in after years by this good lady to his son and biog- 
rapher, among other interesting incidents and_ characteristics, 
she narrates one incident which gives the keynote to the life 
and character of General Johnston. She says of him, ‘‘ In the 
smallest as in the greatest affairs of his life he took time to delib- 
erate before acting. 1 was struck with an observation of his (which 
goes to prove this) when I remarked that he took a long while to 
write a letter; he said ‘ yes;’ said he, ‘I do, for I never put on 
paper what I am not willing to answer for with my life.’” After the 
death of his wife, Mr. Johnston remained quietly on his farm, inter- 
rupted by an occasional visit to his family connections in Louisville, 
Ky., until the breaking out of the Texas revolution. When by joint 
resolution the Congress of the United States acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of Texas, he offered his heart and his sword to her cause, 
A brief description of his personnel at this period of life, taken from 
his faithful and loving biographer, may not be uninteresting. He 
pictures him ‘‘ with brown hair clustering over a noble forehead, and 
from under heavy brows his deep-set but clear, steady eves looked 
straight at you with a regard kind and sincere, yet penetrating. With 
those eyes upon him any man would have scrupled to tell a lie. In 
repose his eyes were as blue as the sky, but in excitement they flashed 
to a steel gray and exerted a wonderful power over men. He 
was six feet and an inch in height, weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds, straight as an arrow, with broad, square shoulders and a 
massive chest. He was strong and active, but his endurance and 
vital power seemed the result rather of nervous than of muscular 
energy, and drew their exhaustless resources from the mind rather 
than the body. His bearing was essentially military and dignitied 
rather than graceful; his movements were prompt, but easy and firm. 
He was, indeed, in appearance a model for the soldier.” Leaving 
Louisville Mr. Johnston proceeded to New Orleans and thence to 
Alexandria, La. After tarrying a few days with his brother, Judge 
Johnston, who resided at Alexandria, he proceeded on horseback in 
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company with Leonard Givee and brother and Major Bynum, of 
Rapides, La., to the camp of the defenders. Here he found an 
army of men composed of every character, without discipline or 
order, and whom Santa Anna had characterized as the ‘* Tumultua- 
rio” of the Mississippi Valley. When Mr. Johnston reached the 
Texan army, then under the command of General Thomas J. Rusk, 
though he bore letters of introduction from his old commander, Gen- 
eral Atkinson, of the Fifth Infantry, and other distinguished persons 
in the States, he, with his instinctive dread of being an ‘‘ office 
seeker,” quietly volunteered in the little squadron of horse, from 
seventy to a hundred strong. General Rusk’s attention was drawn to 
him, says Mr. Davis, ‘‘ by his bearing as a soldier and the way he sat 
his horse ; and calling on him, after a brief interview, tendered him 
the position of adjutant of the army. On the same day (fifth of 
August) on which General Rusk appointed him adjutant of the army, 
with the rank of colonel, President Burnet appointed him a colonel 
in the regular army and assigned him to the post of adjutant general 
of the republic. President Sam. Houston about the same time sent 
him a commission as aid-de-camp, with the rank of major. He at 
once entered on the task of organizing and disciplining the army. 
This was partially accomplished, when, on the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember, 1836, he wassummoned by the Hon. John A. Wharton, then 
Secretary of War, to the capital, to discharge the duties of his office 
there. Proceeding to New Orleans, in the interest of the Texan 
government, he was notified by President Sam. Housion that he was 
placed in nomination as brigadier-general of the army, and he pro- 
ceeded to Texas and took command of her army. 

When General Johnston assumed command of the army, a2 hostile 
meeting was forced upon him by his second in command, General 
Felix Houston, who claimed that he had been unjustly and unfairly 
overslaughed by his appointment as general in command. General 
Johnston was seriously (and it was at first thought mortally) wounded 
at the fifth fire. Though suffering great physical pain, he continued 
in command of the army, effecting the organization of the army and 
its thorough discipline, until worn down with fatigue and suffering 
he was warned by his physicians that rest alone could restore him to 
his accustomed vigorous health, and on the seventh of May he 
turned over the command of the army to Colonel Rogers. General 
Johnston repaired to New Orleans and consulting eminent physicians, 
who insisted on absolute rest as the only remedy, and on the twenty- 
seventh of June he wrote to the Secretary of War tendering his 
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resignation, which was declined. In December, his health having 
sufficiently improved, he returned to Texas. In 1838, Mirabeau B. 
Lamar was elected President, and David G. Burnet Vice-president, 
and on the twenty-second of December, after their installation, Gen- 
eral Johnston was appointed Secretary of War, a position which he 
filled with distinguished ability until 1840, when he resigned. After 
his resignation he repaired to his plantation in Brazoria County, 
Texas, and was made happy by the admission of ‘Texas, in 1845, to 
a place as one of the independent and sovereign States of the Amer- 
ican Union. 

On the admission of ‘Texas into the Union, General Z. Taylor 
was ordered to the Rio Grande to protect our western frontier from 


the threatened invasion of the Mexicans. The Mexicans began the 


contest by an attack on Fort Brown, where Major Brown was killed. 
3ut the fort held out until succor came. On May 8th the forces 
under General Taylor, returning from Point Isabel, encountered the 
Mexicans, led by General Ampudia, on the plain of Palo Alto and 
defeated them with a loss of nine killed and forty-four wounded. 
The loss of the Mexicans was six hundred men. On the next day 
(the 9th) was fought the battle of Resaca de la Paima, when six 
thousand Mexicans were defeated with a loss of one thousand men, 
American loss one hundred and ten. Under the call for volunteers 
General Johnston was made, by election, colonel commanding the 
First Regiment of Texans, and repaired at once on horseback, there 
being no other mode of conveyance, and arrived at Point Isabel too 
late to participate in the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 
General Johnston had taken great pride and pleasure in the drill 
and discipline of his regiment, and General Taylor gave him the 
advance position in the march on Monterey. General Johnston was 
destined to see his hard labor of months thrown away, for on leaving 
it to a vote as to whether they would re-enlist, a majority decided 
against re-enlistment. ‘This disbandment was under the construction 
of the War Department. General Taylor, after the disbandment of 
General Johnston’s regiment, appointed him inspector-general of the 
field division of volunteers under Major-General Butler, which he 
accepted, desirous as he was to participate in the campaign then 
opening. General Johnston, in describing the attack made by Gen- 
erals Worth and Twiggs, and the gallant charge made by the Ten- 
nesseeans and Mississippians, proceeds to speak of that portion of 
the field occupied by the Ohio regiment under Colonel Mitchell. 
He says, ‘Colonel Mitchell’s Ohio regiment entered the town more 
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to the right, and attacked the works with great courage and spirit, 
But here was concentrated the fire of all the enemy’s works. From 
this point, or a little in the rear, the regulars had been forced back 
with great loss of officers and men. Having been ordered to retire, 
the Ohio regiment did so in tolerably good order. As it debouched 
from the streets of the city, believing that it was routed the lancers 
of the enemy charged the Ohio regiment; but it had none of the vim 
of an American charge, and was easily repulsed with some loss to 
them.” This was a letter written to his son and biographer, but not 
even here, in the intimacy of his correspondence with one so near 
and close to him, does he say one word of his own share in this mem- 
orable part of the battle, in reforming the Ohio regiment in the corn- 
field, and sheltering it in good order behind the wall of the chapparal 
(like a stone fence), and gallantly and successfully repelling the 
charge of the lancers. It was left for one afterward his foe and 
opponent on a wider arena-of battle to do justice to his coolness and 
bravery, and the testimony is all the more grateful because it is the 
tribute of one great and large-hearted soldier to another. General 
(then captain) Joe Hooker, afterward distinguished as the fighting 
general of the Federal army in the civil war, thus describes the action 
of General Johnston, and his coolness and power of control in arrest- 
ing the rapid withdrawal of the Ohio regiment across the cornfield, 
in full range of the enemy’s guns, and reforming it under the chapparal 
wall and successfully repulsing the charge of the Mexican lancers. 
In a letter addressed to his son, since the close of the civil war, Gen- 
eral Hooker says, ‘‘ It was all the work of a few moments, but was 
long enough to satisfy me of the character of your father. It was 
through his agency mainly that our division was saved from a cruel 
slaughter, and the effect on the part of the army serving on that side 
of the town would have been almost, if not quite, irreparable. The 
coolness and magnificent presence your father displayed on the field, 
brief as it was, left an impression on my mind that I have never for- 
gotten. They prepared me for the stirring accounts related by his 
companions on the Utah campaign, and for his almost god-like deeds 
on the field on which he fell, at Shiloh.” Thus without a command, 
his cool, clear head and brave heart and single arm, ever seeking the 
post of danger and the point of duty, did more perhaps than any other 
one single man to secure the triumph of the American arms. During 
the assault General Johnston was attached to Hamer’s brigade of 
Butler’s division. Remaining with Colonel Mitchell’s First Ohio 
Regiment, he was near that officer when he fell wounded in the 
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streets of Monterey. (General Butler was wounded at the same 
point. General Johnston’s horse was thrice wounded; but though 
he was a conspicuous mark for the enemy’s sharpshooters, he would 
not dismount when all the officers around him were dismounted or 
disabled. Generals ‘Taylor and Butler passed the highest encomiums 
on the efficiency and gallantry of General Johnston at the battle of 
Monterey and on the march, and united in recommending him for 
the position of brigadier-general. Such appointment was not made, 
and General Johnston retired to his farm in Brazoria County, Texas. 
When General Taylor was elected President of the United States he 
appointed General Johnston, in December, 1849, paymaster in the 
army of the United States, with the rank of colonel. Although he 
would have preferred an appointment in the line, he did not decline, 
as it was in the line of his profession and for which he had been 
educated. He was assigned to duty in the Department of Texas 
and the West. 

One who knew him well while in command of the Department of 
Texas, as colonel of cavalry, says of him, and of his future great 
commander, then occupying the place of second in rank, ‘‘In the 
course of an eventful life and extensive travel, I have come in con- 
tact with many of the historic personages of the day; and yet, I 
scruple not to say, that of them all, but vee, to my thinking, would 
stand the test of the most rigid scrutiny. Of these, by a singular 
coincidence, the colonel and lieutenant-colonel of a cavalry regiment 
in the United States army—afterward respectively the ranking offi- 
cers of a hostile army—Albert Sidney Johnston and Robert E. Lee, 
were two. ‘The third was Mr. Calhoun. No time-serving or self- 
seeking entered into their calculations. Self-abnegation, at the bid- 
ding of duty, was the rule of their lives. Could our much-maligned 
section lay no further claim to the consideration of mankind, the fact 
that it produced, almost in the same generation, such a triumvirate, 
typical of their people, is enough to place it among the foremost 
nations of the earth in the realm of thought, patriotism, and knightly 
grace.” 

By the treaty of 1848 the Territory of Utah was ceded to the 
United States. Some of the Federal judges sent to the territory were 
murdered, and others were driven from the territory. General John- 
ston was put in command of the troops sent to restore order in the ter- 
ritory. He arrived at Fort Leavenworth on the 11th of September, 
and by the 17th of the same month was on the road to Salt Lake 
City, his command acting as an escort to the civil officers sent to said 
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territory. His march was through ice and snow; the severity of the 
climate was such that nearly all of his animals perished. But he 
proceeded on through every obstacle, and marching on foot at the 
head of his troops, by firmness and a proper display of his force he 
restored peace and order to the territory. This was his last military 
duty until the breaking out of the civil war, which found him in com- 
mand in California. When Texas, his adopted State, cast her for- 
tunes with the Confederacy, General Johnston resigned his command 
intact and with good faith to the government he served, and set out 
on horseback to Richmond, Virginia, and offered his services to the 
Confederacy. General Johnston’s services were eagerly accepted 
by President Davis, his companion in his academic career and his 
comrade in arms, who knew his full worth. He was made a brig- 
adier-general by order bearing date September 10, 1861, and assigned 
to Department No. 2, embracing the States of Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas and that part of Mississippi west of the New Orleans, Jackson, 
and Great Northern and Central Railroads; also the military oper- 
ations in Kentucky, Kansas, and the Indian Territory—a command 
imperial in its extent, and with unlimited military discretion. His 
biographer well remarks, ** He lacked nothing except men and muni- 
tions of war, and the means of obtaining them. His army had to be 
enlisted before it could be led.” 

General Johnston arrived at Nashville on September 14, 1861, 
and, acting with his accustomed promputude of action, notified the 
President by letter on the 16th of the same month, ‘1 design, to- 
morrow, to take possession of Bowling Green with five thousand 
troops.”” ‘These troops were under command of General S. B. Buck- 
ner, who had at his instance been made brigadier-general. General 
Zollikoffer was ordered with four thousand troops to advance and 
take up his position at the Cumberland Gap. General Leonidas 
Polk was already in command of the left wing of the army at Colum- 
bus, Kentucky. General Johnston made his headquarters at Bow- 
ling Green, the center of his extended command, stretching from 
Cumberland Gap, along the Barren River, to the Mississippi on the 
left. 

General Johnston had an available force to defend this entire line 
of only about nineteen thousand men. ‘There was opposed to him, 
under the ablest leaders of the Union, General Anderson, his early 
friend at West Point; General Grant, who had seized Paducah, Ken- 
tucky; General W. T. Sherman, General ‘Thomas, and General Win. 
Nelson, aggregating a force of thirty-four thousand volunteers. 
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General Johnston, by exaggerating his force, and a skillful dispo- 
sition of it, held against fearful odds this extended line for months, 
until the fall of Forts Donelson and Henry necessitated the removal 
of his army further south to protect the valley of the Mississippi. 
Bowling Green had to be evacuated, and Nashville left unprotected ; 
Nashville and the State of ‘Tennessee. It was at this time that Gen- 
eral Johnston was subjected to that which wounded his sensitive 
nature to the quick. ‘The public, uninformed as to his real force, 
thinking it as large as he had been glad to impress the enemy it was, 
ignorant of the fearful want of arms and ammunition, they blamed 
him for leaving Nashville and Tennessee unguarded, and the Con- 
federate delegation in Congress, save one man, marched in a body to 
the President, led by Gustavus A. Henry, and demanded his removal, 
and that a geveral should be appointed to defend their homes and 
firesides. Mr. Davis listened to the appeal with downcast eyes and 
saddened heart, knowing well the worth and soldierly qualities of 
him of whom they spoke. He raised his eyes and replied to them, 
“If Albert Sidney Johnston is not a general, the Confederacy has 
none to give you.” By forced marches, his numbers diminished by 
disease, he effected a junction with General Beauregard at Corinth, 
Mississippi, and on the 6th day of April, 1862, twenty-one years ago, 
fought the last and greatest battle of his life, and laid down that life 
for the cause to which he had given his heart and his sword. I will 
not attempt to go into the details of this great battle. General Beau- 
regard says in his report, ‘*The remnant of the enemy’s army had 
been driven into utter disorder to the immediate vicinity of Pittsburgh 
Landing, under the heavy guns of the iron-clad gunboats. Like an 
Alpine avalanche our troops moved forward despite the determined 
resistance of the enemy, and at six P.M. we were in possession of all 
his encampments between Owl and Lick Creeks but one, nearly all 
of his field artillery, thirty flags, colors, and standards, over three 
thousand prisoners, including a division commander (General Pren- 
tiss), several brigade commanders, thousands of small arms, an 
immense supply of subsistence, forage, and munitions of war—all 
the substantial fruits of a complete victory.’ The last great charge 
was finally made. Says his biographer, ‘‘General Johnston had 
passed through the ordeal seemingly unhurt. His noble horse was 
shot in four places. His clothes were pierced by missiles. His boot 
soles were cut and torn by a minie-ball. At this moment Governor 
Harris (of Tennessee, now United States Senator) rode up elated 
with his own success and the vindication of his Tennesseeans. In 
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the meantime the retreating Federal soldiers kept up a fierce dis- 
charge of firearms, and delivered volley after volley as they retreated 
on their last line and to the shelter of the gunboats. By the chance 
of war a minie-ball from one of these did the work. As General 
Johnston sat there on horseback, knowing that he had crushed in the 
arch which had so long resisted the pressure of his forces, and wait- 
ing until they could collect sufficiently to give the final stroke, he 
received a mortal wound. It came flying in the moment of victory 
and triumph from a foe. It smote him at the very instant he felt the 
full conviction that the day was won.” 

Thus fell Albert Sidney Johnston. The records of the war show 
no more knightly warrior. He combined science, skill, daring, cool- 
ness, resolution, experience, and all other characteristics and elements 
which go to make up a great leader. It was said of him by his great 
civic chieftain, when he saw him on the field of Monterey, ‘‘ In com- 
bat he had the most inspiring presence I ever saw.” Well may his 
great leader and captain, who led the Confederates as military chief- 
tain, have said, ‘‘When Albert Sidney Johnston fell at Shiloh ‘she 
right arm of the Confederacy perished.” I will not close this brief 
eulogy of the life and character of Albert Sidney Johnston, which it 
is temerity to attempt to embody in an address of ordinary length, 
without putting on record the eloquent and touching tribute paid to 
his memory by my friend General Wharton J. Green, of North Caro- 
lina, himself a distinguished officer in the Confederate service, and 
Congressman-elect from the Fayetteville District of North Carolina: 

‘**Portray him as he was—great, single-minded, and simple. He 
was the devotee of duty, but softened its asperities to others. His 
was a character with but few counterparts in ancient or modern 
story. 

‘«Talleyrand’s saying, ‘No man is a hero to his valet,’ is true in 
the main. Johnston would have been a hero to his very shadow. 
Those who knew him best admired him most. His peerless, blame- 
less life was long enough for glory, and but one brief day too short 
for liberty. One hour more for him in the saddle and the Confed- 
erate States would (in all probability) have taken their place at the 
council board of the nations of the earth.”’ 

It has been determined that the equestrian statue of General 
Albert Sidney Johnston shall surmount and ornament the tomb 
erected to the Confederate dead. You thus transmit his image to 
coming generations as he loved best to be in life—a warrior who sat 
his noble steed so firmly and yet so gracefully as to make it part and 
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parcel of himself. With his death this brief and imperfect eulogy of 
a typical Confederate soldier and officer ends, and, laying manuscript 
aside, I turn to pay brief but heartfelt homage to the boys who wore 
the ragged gray jacket of the Confederacy, and whose steadfast and 
stubborn bravery forged the epaulets that graced the shoulders and 
marked the rank of their great leaders. 


STANDING PICKET IN A GEORGIA SWAMP. 


Toward the close of the year 1864, the main body of Lewis’s 
Kentucky Brigade had fallen back before Sherman’s advance from 
Atlanta, and at last took position in the defenses around Savannah. 

Meanwhile Colonel Hiram Hawkins of the Fifth Kentucky, who 
had command of about one hundred unmounted men employed in 
protecting the citizens from the enemy’s foragers east of Stone Moun- 
tain, was cut off from the brigade by Sherman's army, and left to 
shift for himself. He followed the middle column as far as Monti- 
cello, and then turning southwest proceeded to Macon, near which 
city had been established a camp of dismounted men and disabled 
horses. Ina few days he succeeded in collecting together about a 
hundred men with horses fit for duty, and with these started toward 
Savannah, with the view of rejoining the brigade if possible. A ride 
of four or five days brought us to the Ogeechee River, and in close 
proximity to the Federal army then besieging Savannah. 

Finding it impossible to reach the brigade, we turned southward 
to Taylor’s Creek, a village situated in the angle formed by the creek 
of the same name with the Little Cannuchee River. From this point 
Colonel Hawkins with the main body proceeded still further south 
to the Altamaha River, leaving seven or eight of us with Lieutenant 
Dickey to watch the Federal operations in that quarter. Our near- 
ness to the enemy rendered a collision with some of their numerous 
foraging parties imminent; and scarcely had Colonel Hawkins depar- 
ted when a party of about thirty marauders entered the village and 
were soon loaded with booty. We were too few to attack them 
openly, but we decided not to let them get away scot free, and accor- 
dingly posted ourselves in bushes on the roadside near the bridge 
across the Little Cannuchee, over which they must pass on their 
return. In a little while the whole troop came galloping down the 
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road toward the bridge, loaded with plunder, and when they arrived 
opposite our ambush we poured a volley into them, killing one out- 
right, wounding several, and scaring the rest half to death. The sur- 
yivors hurried across the bridge, and, dismounting, tore the plank 
from the floor of the bridge, and prepared to fight. Not having the 
force to cope with them, we kept under cover, until they, not know- 
ing our force, and fearful perhaps of an attack in the rear, remoun- 
ted and hurried off. 

We remained concealed near the bridge’ the remainder of the day, 
fully expecting them to return with a sufficient force to avenge the 
death of their comrade. The day wore away, however, without an 
alarm, and we decided to hold our position through’the night. Of 
course it was necessary to place pickets at the bridge crossing. 

The Cannuchee, like nearly all rivers of its class in the South, is 
little else than along swamp. Through this had been constructed 
a road of logs and dirt with occasional openings for the sluggish 
streams to pass, over which wooden bridges were built. The bridge 
nearest our side of the swamp, from which the Federals had torn the 
flooring, spanned the principal stream, and was some thirty feet long. 
The first half of the night-watch fell to my share, and posting myself 
at the south end of this bridge, I commenced as lonely a vigil as my 
courage would bear. ‘The night was intensely dark, the gloom being 
absolutely impenetrable beneath the cypress-trees standing thick in 
the swamp. ‘lhe fearful stillness was broken only by the occasional 
splash of some amphibious animal in the water at my feet, and the 
unearthly hootings of a brigade of huge owls in the trees above my 
head. ‘They flew so near sometimes as almost to fan me with their 
wings; and more than once a thrill of terror nearly chilled my blood 
as a wild, weird scream reached my ears from a perch almost within 
reach of my gun-barrel. All the superstition of my nature was 
awakened by the hideous chatter and mocking laughter of these birds 
of illomen; thecrack of Federal guns, the screams of Federal shells 
were as music upon the water compared with them. Yet, I bravely 
held my ground until far into the night, when, during a short interval 
of silence I thought I heard a footfall on the other side of the bridge. 
The blood stood still in my veins, the hair on my head lifted the 
little military cap I wore from his resting place as I peered through 
the solid darkness and listened as if my sense of hearing had 
absorbed all the others. There it was again, a stealthy step nearer 
than at first; there could be no mistake, some one was approaching 
the bridge. I brought my gun to a ready just as the intruder stepped 
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upon the timbers at the far end of the bridge, and demanded with a 
fierce energy, ‘‘ Who comes there?” ‘* Nigger Jim, sir, nigger Jim,” 
he answered, in the familiar lingo of the southern darkey, and 
frightened almost out of liis wits. ‘*‘ Who is nigger Jim?” I de- 
manded. ‘‘I belongs to Massa Crawford over thar at Taylor’s Creek, 
and jes coming from my wife’s house at the Widder Bird’s.” Having 
become acquainted with these parties during our stay there, I had no 
difficulty in believing Jim’s story, and ordered him to come across, 
a matter of some difficulty in the dark, and keeping him well under 
cover of my gun, marched him back to our camp-fire, a prisoner. 
Jim soon convinced Lieutenant Dickey of his peaceable intentions 
and was allowed to depart about his business. The ludicrous ending 
of this serio-comedy dispelled the midnight phantoms my imagina- 
tion had conjured up; and the garrulous owls afforded me thence- 
forth only amusement until my relief arrived. 


EDMUND AND EVA. 
A BALLAD WRITTEN DuRING THE WAR FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. 
PART 
When Virginia’s clarion war-note 
To the Northern foe declared 
Stern resistance, to the death-grip ; 
When her gleaming blade she bared ; 
When her tocsin, from the seaboard, 
Sounded to Ohio’s wave, 
Calling sons of noble fathers 
On to freedom or the grave ; 


When, from every hill and valley, 
Valiant patriots, with their arms, 
Hastened to the place of gathering— 

Rallied to the wild alarms; 
There came one of gallant bearing— 
With his dark eyes all a-fire, 
Whose proud form of manly beauty 
Critic—sculptor, would admire. 


On the morning of his marriage 
He had left his beauteous bride; 
Parted from her ’neath the willow 
_ Growing on the brooklet’s side. 
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When he vaulted to his saddle, 
On his champing charger bold, 

Ne’er was seen a knightlier figure 
In the chivalric days of old. 


O’er his brow a black plume floated 
Lightly in the balmy air, 

Then an instant is entangled 
In the young bride’s sunny hair. 

Ah! their hearts were nearly broken, 
Just united !—thus to part! 

And their pulses wildly leaping 
When the bugle bade him start. 


He rides on to meet the Northman 
In the battle’s stern array ; 

And with him, her smiles departed, 
She remains, to mourn and pray. 

Those fair hands, that had just girded 
On her ldver’s saber belt, 

Now, were trembling on her forehead, 
As in tearful prayer she knelt. 


When Virginia’s graceful horsemen 
Swept upon the boastful foe, 
Edmund bared his gleaming saber, 
Thickly struck the telling blow. 
Not the charge of Balaklava, 
Not the charge of fierce Murat, 
F’er excelled in dauntless daring 
This wild dash, with loud hurrah. 


Yes, thy story, proud Manassas, 
Shall float down the stream of Time, 
Guided by the pen of History, 
Wafted by the poet’s rhyme. 
For ’twas here that half armed Southrons, 
Battling in the cause of Right, 
Though outnumbered, all so largely, 
Crushed the Northman’s vaunted might. 


In the dreamy summer twilight, 
When the gentle winds were low, 

And the distant fading cloudlets, 
Yet were warm with rosy glow; 

When the moon with tender glances 
Looked down on Manassas plains, 
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Was our youthful hero lying, 
Life-blood bubbling from his veins. 


Close beside him, standing faintly, 
Was his faithful, wounded steed, 
Comrade of his early rambles, 
Partner of his knightly deed, 
Who had often borne his Eva, 
In the morning of their love, 
When they galloped down the streamlet, 
Through the sunshine—through the grove, 


Dying steed, and dying rider, 

On that crimson field of blood, 
Dead and wounded all around them, 
In the moonlight’s yellow flood, 

Showed a noble, pure affection, 
All undimmed by hand of death, 

Which, not for an instant faltered, 
Even with their latest breath. 


Ferraunt,”’ —gasped the dying hero, 
Fondling his bold charger’s head, 
Gallant fellow !—metaled warrior! 
How the foeman from thee fled. 
Poor, poor Ferraunt! would thy master 
Could bind up thy bleeding side ; 
Thou art thirsty—could I drag me 
To yon brooklet’s dabbled tide.” 


At these words, so hoarsely whispered, 
Ferraunt’s small ears quickly move ; 
And his bright eyes, large and lustrous, 

Softly beam with tender love. 
Then, he gently bent his arched neck, 
Took his master by the sleeve ; 
But in vain ;—he can not raise him, 
And his hold he must, now, leave. 


For a weakness comes upon him, 
And no longer can he stand; 
Yet, in that last painful moment 
Still he seeks his master’s hand. 
Farew-e-l-l, Fer-r-a-u-n-t! D-e-a-r-e-s-t_ E-v-a’’— 
Then a hoarse and gurgling sound. 
Steed and rider close together 
Were by sorrowing comrades found. 
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Dainty Eva, while she sleepeth, 

Is disturbed by frightful dreams ; 
From her couch she quicklyfspringeth ; 
On the floor the moonshine streams. 
Was it that, which brightly glistened 
When she opened first her eyes ? 

Surely she was not mistaken— 
Surely heard she gentle sighs. 


Could it be the night-wind stealing 
Softly through the dewy leaves ? 
Could it be the summer swallows 
Nestled ’neath the hanging eaves ? 
Could it be the murmuring music, 
As the wavelets rose and fell ? 
Gentle sighs Lad floated by her— 
Whence they came she could not tell. 


Then, she wended to the window ; 
1.ook’d out on the glorious night, 

All the scene was truly lovely, 
Bathed in soft voluptuous light. 

In the distance, brightly rolling, 
Flashed the lordly, moonlit James, 

In the quiet, midnight heavens 
Faintly gleamed the boreal flames. 


’Tis in sooth a beauteous picture, 
Wreathed around with running flowers, 
That is seen within that casement, 
Which the moonlight richly dowers. 
Fleecy garments lightly falling ; 
Loosely, silken tresses flowing 
O’er a neck of stainless marble ; 
Classic features softly glowing. 


Silent, there she sat and listened 
To the lonely whippoorwill ; 
Watched the shadows of the forest 
Trembling on the neighboring hill ; 
Watched, while tender, dreamy memories 
Came upon the scented wind; 
Wreathing smiles around her red lips, 
Calling up the pearls that blind. 


There, beneath yon clustering jasmines, 
Had she drank sweet draughts of bliss, 
Vol. I, No. 8—23. 
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And beneath that weeping willow 
Edmund took his parting kiss— 


Hark! just then the horned owl hooted, 


And a tremor o’er her ran, 
For she fancied in the shadow 
Were the forms of horse and man. 


Then, she turned her from the window 
To her pillow, seeking rest; 
Balmy sleep still fled her eyelids, 


Nervous dreading thrilled her breast. 


How distinctly! O, how startling 
Beat the old clock in the hall, 

And she heard the death-watch ticking 
Close beside her, in the wall! 


Presently—could it be fancy ? 
Pattering horse-feet swept the lawn, 


And a strange light filled her chamber ; 


’Twas too early for the dawn; 
Then a solemn stillness followed, 
Seizing every flying sound, 
Till ’twas conquered by a clattering 
Saber, rattling on the ground. 


Then the hall-door seemed to open ; 
Did she hear a lightsome tread, 

Onward, onward, up the staircase, 
Through her doorway, to her bed ? 

Did she hear a gentle breathing ? 
Did she hear a stifled sigh ? 

Tremblingly she raised her eyelids— 
Was it Edmund standing by? 


Paler was his brow than marble; 
White as snow his youthful cheek ; 

And his eyes were fixed and stony ; 
Greeting word he did not speak. 

And the dark blood still was welling 
From his breast—a ghastly sight— 

When he raised his hand to touch her 
Eva fainted with affright. 


Need I tell you how young Eva 
Wilted from that fatal night ? 

Tell you of the strange, sad calmness 
That did on her features light ? 
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Of her flushed face, of the brightness 
Of her eyes when fever came? 

Of her wild, yet tender raving, 
When she called her lover’s name? 


No, ’tis useless! but, fair ladies, 

Your soft cheeks are growing pale, 
Therefore, will I hasten onward ; 

Bring to end this woeful tale— 
Ere the breath of early autumn 

Raised upon the James a billow, 
Gentle Eva, with brave Edmund, 

Slept beneath their weeping willow.” 


ADVENTURES OF A CONFEDERATE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The hardihood of the Indians as evidenced by their conduct that 
night and morning, had put Captain Ross to serious thinking. They 
showed greater boldness than he had previously been disposed to 
give them credit for. Their energy and unflagging efforts taught 
him respect for his foes. He felt satisfied from all that he had seenand 
learned concerning them that his own force was the more numerous 
of the two, and he believed from their conduct that if the inequality 
in numbers had not existed, a serious contest would ere now have 
been the result. The Indians appeared not to desire any longer to 
retreat. Plainly there must be some motive, thought the captain, 
for this conduct on their part. ‘They have had the whole night in 
which to have made their departure, but they were still in the neigh- 
borhood. Seemingly they were sleepless. Ross was a young man, 
fresh from college, unused to war, wholly unacquainted so far as ex- 
perience or personal observation went, with warfare, whether with 
whites or savages, but his was a high order of intellect. He was well 
versed in the history of wars, and for some period back his time had 
been devoted to the study of military science and tactics, and he had 
studied it too with the energy and perseverance of a devotee. He 
was ambitious and proud, and he had burned to distinguish himself 
in the great contests which his reason taught him would be likely to 
follow in the wake of the great rebellion. He had been raised on 
the Florida frontiers, in the woods as it were, and had learned all 
the arts and wiles of the hunter in pursuit of game. He looked 
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upon war as only a trial of the hunter’s skill upon a grander scale— 
a game in which readiness of wit,boldness of conception, and action 
would be sure to win in the long run. And he was bold even to 
rashness in his personal bearing. ‘The truth was that he hardly 
knew the meaning of the word fear. Men of such qualities as he 
possessed generally lead their fellows in all matters of adventurous 
enterprise. By uniting hardiness of temper with common sense, a 
cool judgment and indomitable vigor of mind and purpose, the Na- 
poleons, Washingtons, and Lees of history are produced for the 
admiration and emulation of the after ages. 

Captain Ross was thus far sadly disappointed in the results he 
had achieved, but nothing daunted or disheartened he was deter- 
mined to continue the pursuit, let the end be what it might. He 
was greatly pleased with the conduct of his troop. Not a man of 
them had flinched in the scrimmages so far had with the Indians. 
Not one had shown the least disposition to back out from the task 
undertaken,and he felt that he was surrounded by men who could be 
depended on in an emergency of.danger. Yet, while he was partic- 
ularly well satisfied with the coolness and sang /froid of Tom Her- 
nest, he felt somewhat angered with him for not calling him as he 
had directed that night. He thought if he had been called some 
advantage might have been obtained over the savages that was now 
lost forever. He gave Tom a sharp lecture in rebuke of his forget- 
fulness, and directed him to take ten. of the men and _ skirmish 
through the swamp until he developed the presence of the Indians, 
while he, the captain, would with the residue of the command 
follow on the south side, ready at a moment’s notice to dismount and 
engage the enemy whenever Tom should flush them, ‘‘ Their steadi- 
ness in remaining close to us convinces me, Tom,” said he. ‘‘ of one 
of two things—either their families are near in some sequestered 
spot, from which they do not wish to remove, or they are expecting 
reinforcements and intend holding us at bay until their expected 
assistance arrives. It is evident from their actions that they do not 
intend to leave this neighborhood until forced to go. Therefore, 
Tom, you must watch closely. Let your men keep a sharp lookout 
in all directions. Keep a couple of them on the far side of the 
swamp, but not exposed so as to be cut off from your main body. 
The swamp, although it appears to be several miles in length, does 
not any where seem to be over three hundred yards in width.” 

Tom promised exact obedience, and having selected from the 
troop those whom he deemed best suited to the end proposed, he, 
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after giving them full instructions, entered with them the swamp, 
while the captain with the remainder followed as he had proposed. 
Communication was kept up with the skirmishers, but the -entire 
length of the swamp was traversed without obstruction. When the 
end was reached and all mounted their horses, one of the men 
reported the sight of a body of Indians to the north. On looking 
that way sure enough a band of savages could be seen moving 
leisurely along as though wholly undisturbed by the presence of ene- 
mies. It was impossible to count them, but Tom said they would 
not exceed twenty, if indeed they numbered so many. Certainly 
the entire number of Indians heretofore engaged with them were not 
in this band now in sight. ‘They don’t seem to be in much of a 
hurry,” said Dolly Golding, pointing at the savages who had now 
halted and were facing the troops, shaking their guns and leaping 
wildly about as though in bravado, daring our men to an engage- 
ment. ‘‘ This must be looked into;” spoke the captain, ‘‘ they must 
have some security for such conduct. Ah, I see,” said he, ‘they 
are near the edge of that saw-grass glade into which they can escape 
before we have ridden a hundred yards.” ‘The saw-grass glade to 
which the captain alluded was to the west of the position of both 
the whites and Indians, and was a sea of tall, stiff grass some five or 
six feet in height, and from the indentations of the blades had re- 
ceived the name of saw-grass. It was as thick as it well could be and 
extended to the northwest-west and sou’west as far as the eye could 
reach, It isa species of grass that grows in low, marshy lands, and 
itis exceedingly tough and hard. Scratching and tearing the clothes 
and flesh like briers and is just such a cover for Indians as a brier 
patch would be for rabbits. The everglades of Florida are covered 
with this grass and this particular glade bordered the [stopoga Lakes, 
and could not have been more than forty or fifty miles from the main 
everglades southwest of the Okechober Lake. An occasional island 
could be seen here and there in it, similar to those heretofore spoken 
of as dotting the surface of the prairie. One especially, between a 
quarter and a half mile from the edge adjacent to the troops, rose up 
beautifully from the surrounding grass, like a real island from the 
bosom of the ocean, seemed much larger than the others, containing 
about two or three hundred acres covered with a lovely grove of 
green trees and looked exceedingly attractive to the eye. ‘The Ran- 
gers stood grouped around their captain apparently undecided what 
todo. Whether to pursue the Indians they saw into the everglade, 
or adopt some course which would lead the Indians further into the 
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open prairie so as to cut them off, Captain Ross hardiy knew what 
to do. In this state of indecision they stood discussing the situation 
and probabilities eagerly, when Leipka (that was the name some of 
the boys had given to the Indian dog who had joined them the day 
they started on the scout) put in an appearance. He had lagged 
behind from some unknown cause, and now just emerged from the 
swamp. He sniffed around a little and turning off shortly he struck 
out southwardly down the glade in the direction opposite to the Ind- 
lans, in a swinging gallop, and pretty soon was out of sight around 
a point of the saw-grass, which extended somewhat into the prairie. 
Tom Hernest, who had been watching the dog, rode after him apiece, 
dismounted and examined the ground closely. His examination 
showed him plainly that a body of savages had gone in that direc- 
tion. He called the captain and informed him of that fact and sug- 
gested that probably the Indians in sight were decoys and placed 
there to entice pursuit from the true course. Captain Ross thought 
the observation a good one and determined to follow the new-found 
trail. 

They had not gone far before they met Leipka returning. As 
soon however as he saw them approaching he wheeled about and 
returned upon his tracks. They followed the dog who shortly 
turned into the glade. Where he went in the Rangers found a small 
trail which, after a few rods, became almost a road, and led directly 
toward the large island which they had been admiring. It was im- 
possible to continue the trail upon horseback as the ground was miry 
and boggy. All these glades are impassible to horses. The troop 
had therefore to dismount. This was speedily done and a detail of 
ten men, who with three negro servants made thirteen, were left in 
charge of the horses, with instructions to keep out in the open 
prairie, alike distant from the everglade and the swamp, and beyond 
reach of the guns of the Indians. The residue, forty-five in num- 
ber, were divided into four sections of ten men each, and placed in 
command of Lieutenant Weeks, Corporal Golding, Tom Hernest, and 
Sergeant Rawls. The other five men were thrown about a hundred 
yards in advance to act as skirmishers, and all hands were directed to 
act with the utmost caution and circumspection. In this order the 
command was given to move forward. Quietly and in order the 
Rangers went along the trail, every eye watchful and strained to dis- 
cover the first evidence of danger. The trail was a well-beaten one 
nearly as broad as an ordinary cart-way, and looked as though it had 
been regularly traveled for a long period of time, except as stated, 
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for a few rods, just as it entered the prairie, at which point it was 
almost a blind trail. ‘The saw-grass rose on either side as tall as a 
man’s head, leaving the way between as though it had been cut out 
with a mowing machine, while the top of the grass, moved to and fro 
by the passing breezes, resembled the waves of the ocean. About 
half way from the edge of the glade to the island the troop came to 
a creek, which flowed darkly away southward. It was not more than 
thirty feet wide and three or four palmetto logs thrown across it from 
bank to bank formed a bridge for passers. Over this our Rangers 
safely crossed. And having crossed the captain detailed a guard of 
five men under a non-commissioned officer to remain at the bridge 
and protect this, apparently their only mode of egress, in case they 
were forced from any cause to retreat, being assured that men always 
felt better when going into a strange place with such objects in view, 
to have their way out again made certain and open. 

Onward they moved, the grass on either side of the trail appear- 
ing like two solid green walls without a break into their thickness 
any where. ‘The utmost caution was observed by the skirmishers in 
the lead, every thing in the least suspicious was examined with the 
greatest minuteness. Footprints in the way were numerous and 
fresh and indicated beyond doubt the near vicinity of the savages. 
At length they reached a point but a short distance from the island, 
when the dog Leipka, who had been caught by one of the boys, was 
turned loose in the hope that he would develop the presence of his 
former owners. Nor were the expectations of the boys disappointed, 
for as soon as he was turned loose he darted off toward the island 
and soon he could be heard barking as it were in much glee at having 
found some one whom he recognized. This satisfied the captain 
that the Indians were as he had supposed, on the island, as the 
sound of the barking which though of short quration came from that 
spot. He pushed on without hindrance until his command had par- 
tially entered the undergrowth on the edge of the island, when the 
unearthly warwhoop of the savages made their presence known, fol- 
lowed immediately by the crack of their rifles. Those of the Ran- 
gers who had not gotten under cover did so as rapidly as they could, 
obeying the previously given instructions of their captain. They 
scattered to the right and left in supporting distance of each other, 
and availing themselves of every bush and tree that would afford 
them a shield from the bullets of their enemy. Indians, as is well 
known, never do battle like white men, hence the military tactics of 
the whites are wholly inefficient in combat with them, and the officer 
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who follows Hardee’s or Scott’s tactics in battling with Indians will 
have his pains for his trouble. They have to be met after their own 
fashion in order to be conquered. ‘The pluck, persistence, and skill 
of the whites seldom fail to win where they use the same means as 
the Indians. 

Our Rangers had learned several lessons already from their con- 
tact with the enemy, and Captain Ross, in his various talks, had 
impressed them with the idea that that caution which availed itself 
of every protection for the preservation of life which presented 
itself, was not and could not be regarded as cowardice, but a duty 
which every man owed to himself and his country. While the oppo- 
site course was an exhibition of fool-hardiness and bravado, which 
was wholly unworthy of a Christian or a gentleman. Fully imbued, 
therefore, with the proper ideas, every man sought the best cover he 
could find, at the same time keeping a sharp outlook for their savage 
foes. But nothing was heard after the first whoop and the firing 
which had succeeded. ‘This state of quiet suspense lasted for some 
time, each party apparently afraid to move. But it could not con- 
tinue. Tom Hernest, with some of his followers, began moving 
cautiously to the left so as if possible to flank the enemy. His first 
movement attracted the attention of the enemy and brought down 
on him their fire. This was the time of advantage the captain had 
been waiting for. At a given signal the whole command rushed 
forward, hoping to reach their foe ere they could reload their pieces. 
The savages realized their error the ‘moment they had made it, and 
darted back with the speed of the wind to gain fresh covers in their 
rear which would enable them to reload. But though the move- 
ment was rapidly made, it was not sufficiently so to prevent the Ran- 
gers from doing some execution while they were in transit. Several 
were killed and wounded. But they gained a new position with our 
boys close upon their heels. Tom renewed his attempt to flank 
them—this time owing to a large mound and some other inequalities in 
the ground, he met with better success. Throwing themselves flat upon 
the ground they crawled to the base of the mound and slowly skirted 
it until they reached the other side, here they struck the everglade, 
and could have easily made their way through it, but Tom thought 
the rustling of the dry grass would cause too much noise, he, there- 
fore, followed by his men, again had recourse to crawling until he 
reached a clump of palmettos, which he thought was sufficiently far 
to bring him in rear of his foes. To ascertain the truth of this fact 
he gradually raised himself inch by inch until he was sufficiently 
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elevated to obtain a good look all around. He found his calculations 
correct, for here and there in his front and not forty yards distance, 
he could perceive the dark forms of the savage foe closely hugging 
the trees, while ever and anon the report of one of their rifles would 
tell of some Ranger who had probably exposed his person and drawn 
their fire. While now and then the bullet from a yager would reply, 
but neither party thus far was doing much damage to the other, 
although the Rangers up to the present moment had much the advan- 
tage. 

Tom and his companions were very deliberate in their move- 
ments. He did not wish to spoil his success by precipitation, and 
he wished to survey as far as practicable the ground and get as: much 
information of the enemy’s situation as possible before acting. 
Hence, he made a calm and complete examination of the premises 
as far as his vision extended. He soon found the reason of the 
enemy’s determined resistance. They had their habitations, such as 
they were, on this island. A few straggling huts made of the pal- 
metto leaves were seen, and a number of women and children were 
hurrying in great confusion to and fro as if they knew not what to 
do. Fires were burning in front of their wigwams or huts, and Tom 
imagined he saw preparations for cooking which had been inter- 
rupted. At last he made up his mind, and calling the attention of 
his companions to the dusky forms in his front, he directed each of 
them to select an enemy, so as not to waste their fire. ‘They did so 
and as he gave the word, a deadly volley was delivered at close 
range. Anenemy fell for every bullet. The surprise to the Indians 
was complete. They were thrown into the greatest confusion and 
terror at this unexpected attack upon their rear. Tom and his squad 
reloaded as fast as posssible, but before they had finished the Indians 
recovered from their surprise and in a body made a rush for them 
firing as they came. This was their last struggle for the island; if 
driven from this position it was all over with them. They had not 
expected this display of cunning in their white foe. Their only 
chance as they now deemed it, was to overcome this new danger by 
asudden onset, and then to regain their former position before the 
main body of the Rangers could learn of this* new circumstance in 
their favor. But Captain Ross and his troop heard Tom’s guns and 
easily distinguished the difference in sound between them and the 
sharp detonation caused by the Indian rifles. He was at no loss to 
determine that some of the boys had flanked the foe and the sudden 
confusion followed by their rush in the direction from which the 
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sounds had come, convinced him of the success of the diversion. 
The rapidity of his thoughts enabled him to conceive the true con- 
dition of affairs and his military instinct suggested the proper course 
of action. But an instant of time was occupied in coming to a con- 
clusion before he gave the signal to charge. ‘The signal was 
promptly obeyed, and the Rangers followed immediately upon the 
heels of the Indians. Not a moment too soon. ‘The body of say- 
ages who had thus poured down upon Tom and his five companions 
numbered about twenty men. They came down like an avalanche. 
Tom was the only one who had succeeded in loading his gun before 
they reached him. ‘To throw it to his shoulder and aim required but 
an instant of time. The next minute he fired and the foremost Ind- 
ian leaped into the air and fell dead within a yard. The next moment 
they had clubbed their guns and a desperate hand-to-hand encounter 
took place. Three of the Indians had fallen beneath the well-aimed 
blows of the Rangers and two of the Rangers were killed by the 
tomahawks of the savages. Tom seemed to bear a charmed life ; 
twice had he been brought to his knees by the blows received, and as 
often had he risen and resumed the struggle. Wielding his clubbed 
yager with the force and precision of a steam engine, with every 
blow he wounded or disabled an enemy. ‘The savages seeing that 
this state of things could not long continue renewed their exertions, 
and a number of them making a united effort finally succeeded in 
wresting Tom’s gun from his hands and throwing him headlong to the 
earth, his two surviving comrades having previously succumbed 
to the furious onslaught. The fate of these gallant*fellows would 
then and there have been sealed forever, but the triumph of the 
Indians was shortened. Before they could dispatch Tom and his 
comrades, Captain Ross and his men were upon them. His charge 
was too furious and destructive for the Indians. The majority of 
them were killed and disabled in less time than it takes to tell it, 
while the few warriors who survived fled like deer into the adja- 
cent everglade. The pursuit necessarily led the boys through the 
Indian camp. It was deserted, but the women and children were 
seen running toward the lower end of the island endeavoring to 
escape. Three women, four children, and one warrior were cap- 
tured, All the others except the killed and wounded escaped beyond 
present reach. Captain Ross was content to let them go. He 
returned with his forces to the Indian camp, where the men, tired, 
worn out, and over-heated from their recent exertions, found a good 
spring of fresh water and preparations for the cooking of a meal. 
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Some venison, potatoes, and a couple of turtles were on the coals 
roasting. ‘There were about thirty or forty huts and a small patch 
of cleared ground on the igland in which were found some potatoes 
arrow-root, corn, and pumpkins growing. An examination was 
made into the condition of the troop when it was discovered that 
three of the men were killed outright and seven were slightly wounded, 
none of the wounded, however, disabled from duty. Eleven of the 
Indians had been killed and thirteen wounded, several of whom died 
before the troops left the island. 

As materials were handy for a meal the Rangers had a good feed 
and rest preparatory to returning. Near the principal hut was one 
of the tallest trees on the island, and from its appearance it seemed 
to have been used by the savages as a lookout. One of the nimblest- 
footed boys was sent up it by Captain Ross to take a view of what 
could be seen and report. It was not long before he reached the 
top. Scanning the horizon inall directions, he turned his eyes in the 
direction of the place where the horses had been left. What was 
his consternation to behold the saw-grass on fire up in the direction 
where they had seen the first band of Indians. The fire was spread- 
ing over the vast sea of saw-grass with the velocity of the wind and 
coming down between the island and the prairie with the speed of a 
race-horse in an immense wave of flame, whose giant tongues licked 
out for a hundred feet, scorching and burning all before them. 
Instantly descending he informed the captain of what he had seen. 
From the rapidity with which the flames were approaching, little time 
was left in which to warn the guard at the creek. A swift-footed 
messenger was dispatched, and in order to know with any degree of 
certainty the situation, the captain himself climbed the tree. He 
had not far to go in order to see the whole extent of the danger. 
He had often beheld the woods on fire, but never before had he 
seen any thing approaching in magnitude this new and overwhelm- 
ing danger. The dry leaves of the palmettoes and bushes on the 
island would burn like tinder once this grand carnival of flame should 
reach it. The hissing and roaring of the burning element could be 
distinctly heard, adding the terrors of sound to those of sight. It 
appeared like the immense waves of a burning ocean rolling onward 
to bury them beneath its lurid weight. A sight at once grand and 
terrible and never to be forgotten. He turned and descended the 
tree, his heart palpitating with a fear that had been a stranger to it 
in the battle just ended. 


{To Be 
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HORSE TALK. 


If you please, I would like in a brief manner to give the public 
my history, or at least that eventful portion of it embracing my trav- 
els, to ascertain if there is another horse in Kentucky that can beat 
me. I will be candid and tell it just as 1 now recollect it. I was 
born on the Polk plantation on Duck River, ‘Tennessee, and until I 
was four years of age | spent a very happy life, luxuriating in the 
rich clover-fields on the banks of that historic stream, but alas, in 
the summer of 1863 a poor tenant boy, actuated by romance and 
meanness, took a notion to join ‘* Tinker’ Dave Beaty’s Union 
bushwhackers, and he won me between the light of two days to carry 
him, and for two or three weeks I endured all manner of privations 
and hardships, scouting over the rugged hills and mountains around 
Sparta and Carthage, and along the upper Cumberland River, often 
hearing the sharp rattle from the rifles of Champ Ferguson’s moun- 
taineers. Fortunately my boy rider became homesick and received 
a furlough toreturn to see his mother. I had been back near my old 
home but a few days, hid away ina deserted house, when one morn- 
ing at early cock-crowing, I heard strange v: ices outside, and soon 
learned that I was the subject of the conversat:on, for I was led out 
and a sharp, quick, positive voice (which I afterward learned always 
meant business) said, ‘‘ You take this old horse and your liberty, and 
I will take the mare.” This trade appeared to be satisfactory to both 
parties, and a heavy cavalry saddle was thrown over my back, and I 
was ridden away. ‘The last words I heard my bushwhacker say were, 
‘* Reb, you have a good one.” 

I soon learned that my rider was S. G. H., a noted scout from 
Hancock County, Ky., then a lieutenant in Company G, First Reg- 
iment of Kentucky Cavalry, and was the bearer of dispatches for 
General Wheeler, but had been intercepted by the enemy and cut off 
from his direct route. He was accompanied by privates Willis Rut- 
ledge, of Daviess, and Sid Lucas, of Livingston County. At day. 
light, I, with the other horses, was concealed in a cedar grove and 
fed from a cornfield near by. At nightfall I was again put on the 
road, and traveled till after midnight, when hearing the enemy in 
front I was turned through the fields and came to the Tennessee 
River, between two patrols of the enemy, seven miles above Deca- 
tur, Ala. I was halted only long enough for the lieutenant to 
unbuckle two heavy army pistols from his waist and fasten them on 
the saddle, when I was forced in the river. About the third step I 
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took I went over my head, and this was the first time in my life that 
I knew [ could swim, but with a great effort I carried my rider safe 
over the river, which was near a mile wide, and most of the way 
swimming water. 

_ At ten o’clock we reported to General Wheeler, and then at 
three o’clock I was sent twelve miles down the river with dispatches 
to General Forrest, who was in the act of re-crossing to the north 
side, and with whom, the next morning, I went over and took part 
in his raidalong the Nashville & Decatur Railroad, capturing Athens, 
and to my horror, one thousand colored troops—men whose duty 
and ambition I had always thought was to feed and curry, and not to 
kill. From here we went on and captured Sulphur Trestle and six hun- 
dred more colored *‘ friends ;”’ then on to Pulaski, where we fought 
and whipped Kentuckians. In this battle my rider was wounded in 
the thigh, and I had the blood cut from my wethers. We then re- 
treated back across the river and I was sent around to my master’s 
old command near Chattanooga, and was kept busy scouting along 
the Tennessee River until the battle of Missionary Ridge, in which 
I took an active part. ‘The reports of the heavy guns almost deaf- 
ened me in covering the retreat of Bragg’s army. I was in the 
engagements at Chickamauga Station and Graysville, and was one of 
the last horses to pass through Ringgold Gap. During the remainder 
of the winter I was stationed at Tunnel Hill to watch the enemy, and 
was one of the first to carry the news to General Johnston that he 
was again advancing. I[ was with General Johnston on his long and 
tedious retreat south, serving under General John S. Williams. 

I took part in the battles and regimental engagements of Dalton, 
Taylor’s Ridge, Spring Place, Snake Creek Gap, Resacca, Adair- 
ville (where I again felt hot lead), Big Shanty, Pumpkinvine Creek, 
Burnt Hickory, New Hope Church, Kennesaw Mountain, Marietta, 
Kingston, Peach Tree Creek, Buck Head, and Atlanta. I was then 
transferred to General Iverson, and sent after General Stoneman on 
his raid to Macon; met and assisted in capturing him and most of 
his command at Sunshine Church, after which, started that night in 
pursuit of the three regiments that made their escape. Followed 
them for two days and nights without rest, and captured most of 
them near Athens. 

Here we rested a few weeks, and then I was sent back under 
General Wheeler to watch and accompany General Sherman on his 
march to the sea, ascertaining his whereabouts during the day by the 
clouds of smoke that were caused by the burning cotton and cotton- 
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gins, and at night by the lights caused by the burning of some plan- 
ter’s residence. We were daily engaged with his scouting and foraging 
parties, and often picket fighting atnight. I was in the engagements 
of Macon, Waynesboro, and the funny battle of the Ox Carts. I 
followed him almost to the corporate limits of the city of Savannah, 
and then crossed over the river into South Carolina and camped on 
those immense rice-fields along the eastern bank of the Savannah 
River, and for two weeks my only food was sheaf rice. The enemy 
having again struck his tents, we slowly and reluctantly retreated, 
under General Wade Hampton up through South and North Caro- 
lina. I was in the engagement of Barnwell, Winsboro, and little 
Congaree Bridge. I passed through Columbia in the evening of the 
same day it was surrendered, and that night stood picket in the light 
of the burning city, and for a fact I know that the Federal troops did 
apply the torch. 

I was in the engagements at Fayetteville, Black River, Solomon’s 
Grove, and last, in the bloody battle of Bentonville, where I heard 
the boom of the last hostile cannon. From here I was sent, under 
Colonel W. P. C. Breckinridge, through Raleigh to Greensboro, to 
meet Jeff Davis, and escort and guard him and his family, and his 
cabinet, in their flight west through North and South Carolina, cross- 
ing the Savannah River into Georgia above Augusta. And here, on 
the 4th day May, 1865, a courier from General Joseph E. Johnston 
overtook us and commanded us to halt and surrender. 

So ended my military career. I had been daily under the saddle 
for nearly two years. I had swam or forded nearly every river in five 
States, and had crossed Cumberland, Lookout, Sand, Raccoon, 
Smoky, Black, and other mountains, some of them several times. 
I had served under Tinker” Dave Beaty, Generals Forrest, 
Wheeler, Williams, Iverson, Hampton, Dibrel, and Breckinridge. 
Beside the battles named I had been in picket and skirmish fights 
without names and almost without number. Being a favorite scout 
my duties were particularly onerous. Often at night, when the 
other horses could rest and feed, I had to travel on, perhaps half the 
the night, sometimes only returning in time of a morning to take my 
usual place in the line of march. 

Two days after my surrender I was paroled by Captain Lot 
Abraham, of Wilson’s command (I think), and then I was ridden to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where I was presented by my old master to his 
friend and messmate, T. D. Ireland, who had often ridden me before, 
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and who rode me to his home in Hancock County, Ky., and on 
whose farm I have lived ever since. 

I have tried to make as good a citizen as I did a soldier. Until 
the past summer I have always done my part in the crop. Besides 
doing all my master’s riding, I have been the free hack nag for all 
friends and visitors. I have carried most of the young ladies and 
boys of the neighborhood. ‘They always want to borrow Eliza Jane, 
and their soft words of love and faithful promises have become 
monotonous to my ears. I am very much attached to my home, for 
often after having been ridden quite a distance, and turned loose with 
my bridle tied up, I have invariably reported back home in due time. 
But I am sorry to confess I am a great rogue and dread of the neigh- 
bors, and always have to carry a heavy yoke when at pasture. 

I am fifteen hands high, a dark blood bay, trimly made, clean 
limbs, small head and ears, and a large, full eye. I am now in the 
twenty-third year of my age, full of life and action, and in perfect 
health, never having taken a dose of medicine in my life. I am the 
mother of two daughters, and three sons, all dead except two, the 
youngest of which, six months old, now trots by my side, and of 
which my old heart is very proud, for he isa little beauty. Ought 
not I have a pension? 

Yours, to command, 
ELIzA JANE. 

P. S.—For proof of the above | refer the public to Messrs. Sam- 
uel G. Hughes, Allen Estes, John Blackford, Ben F. DeJernett, or 
any member of the once Company G, First Regiment Kentucky Con- 
federate Cavalry. 


ARMY OF TENNESSEE. 


The ceremonies (April 6th) at the Metairie Cemetery, where the 
Army of Tennessee laid the corner-stone of its monumental tomb, 
were very impressive. The selected site was surrounded at three 
o'clock, the appointed hour, with a large crowd, whose serious faces 
expressed the interest that was taken in the proceedings. ‘The Asso- 
ciation of the Army of Tennessee, with its guests, left town on the 
2:30 train, and the ceremonies began almost upon its arrival. 

After the association had formed itself around the corner-stone 
and the band had played ‘Then You’ll Remember Me,” from the 
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Bohemian Girl, Rev. Dr. Markham offered an earnest prayer, calling 
down Heaven’s blessing upon the undertaking. 

Then comrade W. H. Rogers, Chairman of the Tomb Committee, 
acting as the Master of Ceremonies, said: ‘‘Surviving Comrades of 
the Army of Tennessee—On this spot, bestowed by sympathetic 
friends, we will to-day erect the corner-stone of an edifice which will 
reflect in all time to come the deep feelings which we possess for 
those of our comrades who have gone before us to that bourne 


where 
‘On fame’s eternal camping-ground 


‘Their silent tents are spread, 
While glory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of our dead.’ 


‘¢Mr. President of the Association Army of Tennessee, to you is 
confided the duty of placing in position this corner-stone.” 

To which remarks Comrade J. A. Chalaron, president of the as- 
sociation, replied as follows: ‘‘A long-chcrished purpose, a sacred 
duty, now enters upon its fulfillment, and with emotions sol- 
emn and grateful, I hearken to the announcement from the chair- 
man of the Tomb Committee. ‘Their labor of love has been faithfully 
performed, and may the stone they here bid me place in position 
prove as firm as our faith in the principles we once fought for, as 
true as our devotion to a common country to-day, as enduring as the 
fame of the heroes and deeds of the people of our short-lived Con- 
federacy. Comrades of the Army of Northern Virginia, see you 
any defects in this corner-stone to the memory of our dead?” 

General F. T. Nicholls, president Army of Northern Virginia, 
replied: ‘*Sir—We have inspected carefully the stone, and find no 
defects.” 

The president then asked: ‘*Comrades of the Grand Army of the 
Republic—See you any defects in this corner-stone to the memory of 
our dead?” 

General E. V. Copeland, Commandant Grand Army of the Re- 
public, answered : ‘‘Sir—There are no defects, for was it not designed 
in the hearts of those it commemorates? Is it not of granite, the 
most lasting of all stones? We, your comrades of a common country, 
pronounce it perfect.” 

The president: “Comrades of the Armies of Tennessee—See 
you any defects in this corner-stone to the memory of our dead ?”’ 

Comrade John Augustin, vice-president of the Association, chair- 
man Executive Committee, replied: Sir—it was designed in our hearts, 
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founded on the memories of the past, and sanctified through our 
hopes for the future. Indeed, we believe it to be perfect.” 

The president: ‘‘ Engineer of the Army of Tennessee, have you 
given to this corner-stone carefulinspection, and can you assure us, 
your comrades, that it is free from defects?” 

Engineer Comrade John W. Glenn answered: “ Sir and Comrades 
—I have applied all the tests of my profession to this corner-stone, 
and I find it perfect—containing in its center, in a copper casket 
securely sealed, the following articles: Different issues Confederate 
notes; issues of Confederate bonds; Treasury notes of the States of 
the Confederacy; extracts from Confederate newspapers; postage 
stamps of the Confederate States and of the United States; Certifi- 
cate of membership, Association Army of Tennessee; roll of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and badge; roll of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and badge; roll of the Army of Tennessee, and 
badge; names of executive officers Confederate States of America; 
names of general officers, Army of Tennessee; names of general 
officers, Army of ‘Trans-Mississippi; constitution, by-laws, and char- 
ter of Association Army of Tennessee; relics from soldiers of Army 
of Tennessee; medal in memory of General R. E. Lee; daily pa- 
pers published in New Orleans, April 6, 1883 ; United States coins; 
all wrapped in a Confederate flag. And, having examined its foun- 
dation, find it not only of everlasting masonry, but greater, resting 
on the affections of this great people, who recognize valor from 
whatever source, and whose pride is our pride. ‘To the glory of our 
dead, to the glory of our entire people, have we dedicated this cor- 
ner-stone.” 

The president thensaid: “ Mr. Casse, builder, you have furnished 
us this corner-stone. Are you satisfed that it is perfect ? ” 

Mr. P. Casse replied : Sir—“ I have given it my care—the square 
and the plumb—and I find no defects. It is indeed worthy to 
become the corner-stone of your great edifice.” 

The president thereupon remarked: ‘‘ Chief of engineers, our 
association and the witnesses present have declared this corner-stone 
perfect and worthy of its place. You will therefore direct the mas- 
ter builder to lower it to its final resting place, where may it remain 
until time has lost its reckoning and man passed to a future and _ per- 
fect existence.” 

The engineer, Comrade John W. Glenn, said: ‘‘Master Builder— 
Our comrades have declared that your work is good and deserving of 
being the corner-stone. You will therefore, with the assistance of 
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our comrades of the Association of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, and Army of Tennessee, lower 
the stone to its final resting place, there to remain until time ceases 
its reckonings and man to exist in this life.” 

The stone was then lowered, and after it had been carefully lev- 
eled, Mr. Casse said : ‘*Chief of engineers—the stone accepted of the 
builders is lowered to its final resting place. May it never be dis- 
turbed.” 

To which the engineer replied: ‘* Mr. President and comrades— 
Indeed is the corner erected. Beneath it, our dead; above it, our 
hopes. May God in His providence protect it and us.” 

The Rev. Dr. Witherspoon then stepped forward and consecrated 
the monument in the following words: ‘‘ The judgment of man has 
been rendered—this stone is perfect. Now we appeal to Him who 
gave man not only his existence, but his wisdom. In the sacred 
consecration of this chief corner-stone, we invoke the blessings of 
the Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

While the band was playing ‘* Nearer, My God, to Thee,” those 
assembled around the corner-stone repaired to a platform erected 
near by from which President Chalaron introduced the Hon. Chas. 
E. Hooker. 


CITIZEN PRISONERS-—-ESCAPE FROM CAMP CHASE. 


Solicited by your committee to write up my escape from Camp 
Chase, I prefer to connect this, as an incident, to a short article on 
political-prisoner life. The bivouac and battle-field did not embrace 
all the suffering, sacrifice, and daring for the Southern cause. As 
fully demonstrated by subsequent events, in all the border States the 
best talent and blood sympathized with the South, and had men, 
undeterred by personal danger and other considerations, acted out 
the dictates of true manhood, these States would have acted with the 
South and the result proved quite different. ‘Chey not only furnished 
battle-fields and quotas to both armies, but their citizens were sub- 
jected to such indignities that, in comparison, soldier life would seem 
a paradise. 

By the neutrality subterfuge, incubated at Washington and con- 
summated by her own designing citizens, Kentucky was placed com- 
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pletely hors de combat and pliant to Federal dictation early in 1862. 
The administration at Washington had, early in the conflict, fully 
realized the fact that the bone and sinew of Kentucky beat with 
every pulsation in full sympathy with the South. Now, when all 
things were made ready for the springing of the trap. began that sys- 
tem of intimidation that develops the metal of which men are made. 
Now the mammon of unrighteousness exercised her potent influence, 
and government contracts and other emoluments produced a radical 
change in political optics. And here opened up a wide field for the 
operations of that despicable class of humanity who can find their 
highest pleasure in the torment or degradation of a defenseless 
enemy. These found, in the legion of provost marshals, willing 
tools and ready adepts as the case might demand, to extort money, 
banish, and imprison the man who was so unfortunate as to sympa- 
thize with the South. 

Richmond, Kentucky, ot which place the writer was.a citizen, 
and Madison County suffered peculiarly by the animosities and per- 
secutions engendered by the war. ‘This county has long been noted 
as unsurpassed in the wealth, spirit, and physical manhood of her 
citizens. At the period referred to some were conscientious, honor- 
able Union men; others, lured by golden bait, could not command 
words or deeds sufficiently expressive of their gushing patriotism; 
but a large majority, especially the young men, were earnest and 
active in their sympathies with the South. 

But it was quickly determined, in the councils of the mighty, that 
Southern sympathy was an intolerable thing where private revenge 
could be wreaked. Consequently, on the 27th of June, 1862, the 
streets of Richmond were enlivened by the tread of a Teutonic band 
of soldiers; and for the first time in her history the homes of Rich- 
mond were outraged by a band of ignorant soldiery encouraged and 
led by her own citizens. Consequently Messrs. Thomas S. Bron- 
ston, John Cole, Dr. Baker, Isaac Hutchinson, Smith Collins, and 
your humble scribe were quartered that night in the negro jail at 
Lexington ; and thence, on the 4th of July, transported to Camp 
Chase, Ohio. 

Here could be seen the saddest consequences of that deplorable 
civil war. Several thousand citizens, in most cases on trumped-up 
charges, and often without any charge or real offense against the 
Federal government, were confined in three large prisons or pens. 
Here might be seen all ranks and conditions of men; the beardless 
youth and the octogenarian; the humblest laborer and the proud 
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aristocrat; the semi-idiot and the ex-governor and congressman. 
It was evident to any observer of this heterogeneous mass of human- 
ity that many of these men were languishing in prison, not from the 
apprehension of any danger to the Union cause, but to gratify some 
personal spite or aim. What intensified the horrors of this prison- 
life and made the future appear doubly gloomy was the entire 
absence, on the part of the government, of any provision whatever 
for trial or release. Hence when any one entered the portals of 
Camp Chase—whether innocent or guilty—there seemed to be no 
power in the nation to let the prisoner go free again. Necessarily 
proud and spirited men, whose families were left unprotected and 
liable to insult and outrage, whose estates were being plundered and 
confiscated, would chafe and repine under such forlorn auspices. 
Numerous cases of ill-health, broken constitutions, and even demen- 
tia, in after years, could be clearly traced to Camp Chase prison-life. 
It may be readily surmised that under such a status of affairs many 
and devious were the efforts and plans of escape. In prison No. 
Two was devised and consummated, on the night of the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1862, one of the neatest and easiest plans of escape that in 
all probability occurred in the time of the war. 


ESCAPE. 


The prison barrier was what might be termed a stockade, formed 
by fastening sixteen-fect plank upright to a frame-work. On the east 
side of this wall was a rectangular offset, about twenty by thirty feet, 
inclosing the privy. ‘This being a specially dangerous point, a guard 
moved constantly on a platform constructed on the top and around 
the three sides of this offset. At the south and just outside the wall 
of this offset was a large walnut-tree. There happened to be a large 
store-box in the prison which, by request, the officer in command 
permitted us to place in the shade of this tree in order that the pris- 
oners might play euchre on it. At first, to avoid any suspicion, for 
several days the bottom of the box was placed against the wall, then 
the open side was turned to the wall and a man placed within. He 
easily cut the plank in two places, sixteen inches apart, making one 
incision complete and the other so that a slight force would displace 
the part. At the proper time, just at dark, and before the outside 
guard was placed, about a hundred prisoners had collected in the 
privy.’ Now if the top guard kept on his usual beat immediate 
detection was certain. To avoid this his attention had to be held at 
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a point where the privy would interpose between him and the point 
of egress. For this purpose some fifty veterans, too old to make the 
attempt, led by Jacob Hosteter and Ben McMurtry, of Lexington, 
formed a choir at the proper point and sang ‘‘ The Blue Jay” with a 
zest and pathos that would have astonished the immortal Orpheus, 
and so transfixed the guard that he forgot all things terrestrial. So 
finely did the plan work that all who desired might have escaped had 
not the distorted vision of Ed. Barnes, the thirty-third man at the 
place of exit, mistaken the walnut-tree, and ‘‘crawfishing,” in terri- 
ble consternation, related that ‘‘a d—d monster Yankee with fixed 
bayonet stood right over the hole.” 


WHAT A SOLDIER SAW AND KNOWS. 


However little a soldier knows of the movements of his army, 
however unavailing his surmises of the result of the campaigns in 
which he follows the wavering fortunes of his flag, yet every soldier of 
the Confederacy dvew that the trend of events of 1863 was toward 
defeat. He saw Murfreesboro won and lost, saw Chickamauga’s 
victory nullified, when the weakened army was swept from the 
mountain environs of Chattanooga. 

He knew that the victory of Chancellorsville was won with the 
loss of Lee’s right arm—the incomparable Jackson—and he felt that 
Gettysburg was the Southland’s Waterloo. He heard that the sur- 
render of Vicksburg added eclat to a Fourth of July celebration, 
that the gallant army of the defense of that city entered the prison- 
doors with the garrison of Port Hudson, and that the guns of Fort 
Wagner were forever silenced. He saw that the lack of wholesome 
food and comfortable clothing was filling the hospitals with sick; he 
saw that the losses in battle and the attrition of daily skirmish were 
depleting the ranks to the degree which the new levies of tottering 
old men and weak-limbed boys could never recruit, and he knew that 
the emancipation of slaves would bring to the front garrisons of the 
interior posts, and that this with liberal bounties, flag waving, and 
recruiting from every where would throw upon the feeble, war-worn 
battalions of the Confederacy another of Father Abraham’s ‘five 
hundred thousand more.” These rapidly concurring thoughts bring 
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Theophilus Brown to the walls of Knoxville and to a confused recol- 
lection of what he saw in the period begun at Murfreesboro and 
ended at Knoxville. 

In these reminiscences, now convoked after twenty years, time, 
place, skirmish, and battle, fleck the tablet of memory like the con- 
tending sunbeams and leaf-shadows that erstwhile danced over the 
bright, green fields and silver-threaded streams of East ‘lennessee. 
Now Vheophilus Brown in imagination is enjoying the march through 
the fertile valleys; vow as if in compensation for this rare communion 
with the beautiful of nature, he is in the skirmish or on the scout; 
now taking a midnight supper of chicken, milk, and honey ; and xow 
dividing his dozen roasting-ears with his jaded and half-starved steed; 
now he is passing through Knoxville, having a ‘‘horse furlough;” and 
is captured not by the ‘boys in blue,” but by a ‘‘tar-heel” wearing 
the stars of a general; wow he is ordered to command the escort 
and to follow in the train of the gallant commander who is feeling 
for a raiding party that has just darted in, burnt a few bridges, and 
darted out again through ‘* Pound Gap.” Now we ride toward Clin- 
ton, now urge our horses toward the ‘‘Clinch,” now toward Green- 
ville, and at last before the fruitless chase is given up ‘Theophilus 
Brown is released from escort duty and ordered to his regiment, and 
this is the why: The escort consisted of a few regular soldiers 
returning from furlough, and this force was so augmented from time 
to time by the ‘‘home guards” that the soldier was scarcely a unit 
in the number. When General F.’s courier would gallop up with, 
“«Captain Brown, the general wants a courtier well*mounted,” and the 
General’s well-mounted courier was invariably the gangliest old 
citizen lengthened out with a well-worn bee-gum hat and riding the 
smallest possible edition of mule, the courier himself being a blended 
picture of Don Quixote in combination with the Stage Yankee. 

This detailing business becoming monotonous, a personal applica- 
tion for release was made io the general, and was received with that 
peculiarly gracious smile with which a street-car passenger is wont to 
excuse one who has trod on his liveliest corn. The reply was, ‘‘ I’m 
sorry to /ose you, but as you are within striking distance of your 
command you are relieved from this duty.” Brown soon found his 
command and with it was marched to Chattanooga. Now this city 
was to the Confederate soldier one to avoid, and but few at this day 
remember the villainous fare of the ‘‘Crutchfield House” without being 
in imminent danger of turning themselves inside out. Said a dis- 
gusted soldier once, ‘‘If I had a furlough to hades with permission 
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to stop a week at Chattanooga, I would say to the conductor, ‘Go on 
right ¢hrough.’” However, we didn’t have the furlough and we did 
stop to fool the Yanks by slipping off our horses and filling the 
trenches, while the web-feet were tramping toward Chickamauga; 
but soon Theophilus Brown was urging his wearied steed up the 
mountains and to the fords of the Tennessee toward Harrison, 
giving the order to march at daybreak. We continued marching, until 
near Leet’s tanyard we engaged Wilder’s brigade, with Hart’s Sixth 
Georgia and the Twelfth and Sixteenth Tennessee Battalions, which 
action the historian disposes of in these words: ‘‘With these com- 
mands Pegram maintained for several hours a hand-to-hand conflict 
of notable obstinacy and gallantry.” The march was kept up until 
the battle-field of Chickamauga was reached and Forrest was ordered 
to develop the enemy on the extreme Confederate right. On this 
day Pegram was ordered to the command of the division, and Gen- 
eral H. B. Davidson placed in command of his old Brigade. He 
selected Captain Harry Clay, now of Rogersville, ‘Tenn., and the 
writer as an impromptu staff. While serving here, Theophilus 
Brown was frequently brought into the presence of General Forrest, and 
was by his side when Rucker with his Twelfth and Sixteenth Tennessee 
battalions charged through the picket line of the enemy’s infantry 
upon the lines behind, and was forced to give back, returning with a 
number of empty saddles but with some prisoners. Immediately 
after this a vigorous fire was poured into our flank, and General For- 
rest himself gave the order to dismount and move forward toward 
the fire, and thus the terrible battle was fully inaugurated, the cavalry 
fighting as dismounted infantry in the way that always provoked 
cheers from Longstreet’s soldiers of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
I remember being the bearer of a message from General David- 
son to General Forrest, reaching the latter at a moment when the 
firing was spirited and the men having more than they could conven- 
iently handle. ‘The general received the message and ordered me to 
ride over behind the hills where the horses were held and tell each horse- 
holder to hold ten or fifteen horses and the others to come to him at once, 
The order was given, communicated from one to another, and almost 
as soon as my horse could recross the distance, the much needed 
reinforcement were, in obedience to a pointed finger, trotting into 
the thickest of the fray, and pretty soon the ufcreased rattle of 
musketry told me that the ‘‘ horse-holders 
work in true Forrestonian style. 
Our command was detatched from Forrest, ordered to Wheeler, 


” 


were getting in their 
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and sent to picket the Tennessee, near Harrison, with constant duty 
in skirmish and on the march through the valleys of East Tennessee. 

“The command precedes the corps of Longstreet to Knoxville, when 
that city is passed around and we are kept on duty above that city 
doing little until we are marched to Wytheville, Va., to take a fare- 
well of our horses and also take the train to be whirled on the rail to 
Staunton, and ultimately to plod the dry and dusty pikes of the Shen- 
andoah Valley, then across the Potomac and upto the outer defenses 
of Washington. If there was any thing that a Confederate cavalry- 
man loved better than buttermilk, that something was his horse; and 
even now, when retrospectively I see my gallant sorrel led away by 
another, the old thoughts that filled my mind eighteen years ago at 
the actual sight rise up, and though my pen will not trace them here, 
I throw down this mightier engine than the sword and do as I did 
then, say Ze but think a—good deal. 


GENERAL ForRREST IN THE MANUAL oF ARMS.—The following 
beautiful lie, going the rounds as a war incident, will amuse the sur- 
vivors of Forrest’s command: In the spring of ’64, when General 
N. B. Forrest had his command near Memphis, a couple of soldiers 
from the Union army were taken prisoners; and on account of the 
shortness of rations, and the difficulty of making exchanges, orders 
had been issued to take no prisoners, but execute them on the spot. 
The captors had brought the prisoners, however, to General Forrest, 
who ordered them to be confined until next morning, when they were 
to be shot. The captives were of Teutonic origin and belonged to a 
Wisconsin regiment. ‘They were led into a field near by a log barn 
in which they had been confined, and a file of Confederate soldiers 
were facing them with loaded rifles. The brave Germans lighted 
their pipes and stood conversing with each other. The general him- 
self assumed command, and gave the word, ‘‘Ready! Aim!” The 
captives blanched not nor quailed, but kept on smoking, when sud- 
denly the general shouted, ‘‘ Recover arms!” Then again, ‘‘ Ready! 
Aim!—Recover arms! Right about! Face!” Then turning to the 
prisoners, he shouted, ‘‘ Git up and git!” To the by-standers he 
remarked, ‘Brave men are too scarce to be shot down like dogs.” 


E:x-PRESIDENT Davis has declined an invitation to address the 
‘Tennessee Historical Association May 26th. 
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IN a certain city of Pennsylvania recently a man was called a 
traitor because he praised General Lee. If the frequent expressions 
of admiration for the character of General Lee were a test of 
loyalty, then the States North of the Ohio are eminently disloyal. 
We are glad to record that the Pennsylvania incident is an excep- 
tional one. 


WE present to our readers the address of Colonel Charles Ed- 
ward Hooker, of Jackson, Mississippi, delivered at Metairie, on the 
6th day of April, 1883. Colonel Hooker who lost an arm in Vicks- 
burg, 1863, is a brilliant and accomplished orator, and one of the 
foremost men in public life in the Southern States. 


We acknowledge the reception of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, of our name- 
sake Zhe Bivouac, of Boston, Mass. It is an independent military 
magazine, furnished at $1.50 per year, and is a good one. 


Hooker’s ‘‘ Battle above the Clouds” was effectually denuded of 
its poetic phase by General U. S. Grant; and now comes Joaquin 
Miller’ to the front to clip the silver lining out of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.” 

The truth of history seems to be that the Confederate army at 
Lookout Mountain, knowing that Longstreet’s corps had been sent 
to Knoxville, seeing the whole face of the earth before them covered 
with bluecoats, and being flanked, ‘‘stood not on the order of their 
going, but went at once” in the twice-approved ‘‘ Bull Run” style. 

The writer having been a member of Early’s command at one 
time, knowing its ‘‘make up,” and its necessities, expresses his opin- 
ion that the general with an organized daéfalion, who could not whip 
that conglomeration of dismounted cavalry, home-guards, and frag- 
ments of disorganized commands, when the men were plundering an 
abandoned camp for shoes to cover their bared feet, and food to 
appease their hunger, would n’t be much of a ‘‘ gineral” after all. 
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Below will be found the views of the two Federal authorities, 
and we reprint them simply for the purpose of emphasizing our opin- 
ion *‘that if war had an appreciable amount of poetry, we remember 
no sensation of its enjoyment.” 

Joaquin Miller writes: ‘‘ The truth is that ‘Thomas Buchanan Reid 
got the poem out of his marvelous brain, ‘There never was any real 
‘«Sheridan’s Ride” in fact. At least, so many officers and soldiers 
who were there have assured me that the whole thing was a myth that 
I am not willing to assist in handing such a fiction down to posterity, 
since the hero of Five Forks has been sent to his grave broken-heart- 
ed. But enough of this now. Yet the question naturally occurs to 
the inquiring mind—to coin a new phrase—if Sheridan did take that 
ride what on earth was he doing twenty miles from the front when 
the fight began? It is safe to say, however, that he no more made 
that ride than did ten thousand other troopers of the time, and on 
either side. 

General Grant said the so-called Battle above the Clouds was 
all poetry and no battle. 


WE are pleased to welcome in this number Judge Owens of Car- 
lisle, and Rrofessor Peppert of Richmond te our list of contributors. 
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Miscellany. 


THe ex-Confederates of Mason County have formed a perma 
nent association at Maysville. 


Ar New Orleans the corner-stone of the monumental tomb and 
equestrian statute of General Albert Sidney Johnston was laid 
April 6th. 


Tue Hon. Jefferson Davis has been invived to speak at the re- 
union of Morgan’s men, at Lexington, in July. Mr. Davis attended 
school in Lexington in 1823. 


THe Ricur ‘THinc.—The Tennessee Legislature has passed an 
act pensioning every ex-Confederate soldier who lost an eye or eyes 
during the war between the States. 


THe survivors of the Confederate Kentucky Brigade of Infantry 
will re-une at Lexington, Ky., and not at Blue Lick Springs as stated 
in answer to query in March number. 


THe first company of Southern soldiers that reported for duty 
during the war between the States was from DeKalb County, Ala- 
bama, and commanded by Captain George W. Lee. 


GrENERAL LEF’s monument at Lexington, Va., will be unveiled on 
June 5th. Jefferson Davis will preside, General Joseph E. Johnston 
will be chief marshal, and Major John W. Daniel, orator. 


Texas has donated 1,280 acres of land each to disabled Confeder- 
ates, and at the same time she gave the ‘Texas Veterans the same 
amount and has now supplemented this last named donation by a 
yearly pension of $150. 
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Query Box. 


PLEASE give me the name of a good southern military school. 
PRINCETON, Ky. R. H.-G, 


Answer: We suppose you desire to know our opinion as to the best military 
college in a Southern State. So far as our knowledge goes on this subject, we 
unhesitatingly recommend the ‘* Kentucky Military Institute,’ Farmdale, Ky. 
It has turned out a great many good men, is in a very flourishing condition, 
and is in the healthiest part of this healthy Commonwealth. Address Colonel 
R. D. Allen, K. M. I., Farmdale, Ky. For your information, as well as for others 
who read this, we still state that the corps of cadets publish the most instructive 
little weekly that issues from any college. You will learn something valuable 
from it every week. Terms, $i.00 per year. Address Editors K. M. I. News 
as above. 


Wuat rank did the Confederate color-bearer have during the war ? 
Waco, TEXAs. LONE STAR. 


Answer: Ensign, with the rank of first lieutenant. 


ARE you not mistaken about the meeting of the First Kentucky Brigade, 
when you say Louisville? Should it not be Lexington? 

Fiat Rock, Ky. 

Answer: Yes, and badly mistaken. The next annual reunion of the First 
Kentucky Brigade of Infantry, takes place in Lexington, September 5th, 1883. 
The Query editor was out when the box was opened in March. Comrade Jake 
Sandusky, Lexington, also sends the following: ‘*The second annual reunion 
of Hanson’s First Kentucky Brigade, Confederate States Volunteers, will be 
held in this city on Wednesday, September sth, 1883, and continue in session 
one day only. The members of ‘the Orphan Brigade” (as it was called by 
General John C. Breckinridge after the death of its gallant commander, Gen. 
eral Roger Hanson) organized themselves into a Reunion Association at Blue 
Lick Springs last year, with ninety of the veterans present. A much larger 
attendance will be present at the meeting in this city in September.” 


Epirors oF THE Bivouac: Please give us the origin of ‘¢ Johnny Reb,” 
Dixie,” Flicker,” and Yellow Hammer.” JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Answer: We can not give origin of the first, the others are ascribed to that 
beautiful tint of Confederate gray, resembling the plumage of the birds 
named above. 


ANECDOTE OF OLD JuBe.—When Jackson’s corps was on the 
march from the valley to Fredericksburg we passed through a certain 
village where lived one of the intensest ‘‘ original secessionists” in 
the State. General J. A. Early (who had been one of the leaders of 
the ‘‘Union” party in the Virginia convention, who had been firm 
to the last in trying to avert the war, but when it came drew his 
sword for his native State and ‘‘threw away the scabbard”’) rode up 
toa group of citizens and inquired, ‘‘Where is Mr. ?” Being 
informed that the gentleman was absent, the grim old soldier replied, 
“Tam very sorry; I should like very much to see him. He is the 
gentleman who used to denounce me as a ‘submissionist,’ and say 
that he did not want a peaceable settlement; that he wanted to 
show the Yankees what southern valor would accomplish, and that 
he meant to wade through seas of blood, and all that sort of stuff. 
Iam anxious to see him. I want to see how much blood he has on 
his breeches. I understand that he holds high office in the grand 
army of speculators, who have been fighting us in the rear, while we 
have been at the front trying to protect his precious carcass.” 


I’LL TRY AND Not Kitt No YANKEE.—Little Charley Harris, of 
Carroll County, Miss., private in Colonel G. F. Neill’s ‘*Old Thir- 
tieth,”’ was a fifteen-year-old of rare genius when enlisted. He was 
shot through the heart at Murfreesborough, twenty paces in advance 
of the regiment, his last words, as he sprang forward, ‘‘Charge, 
charge, my brave Mississippians.” His body was found resting on 
knees and face, musket undischarged in hand, with right fore-finger 
on the trigger. The first time Charley ever ‘‘heard a bullet whistle” 
was during the spring of 1862 at Corinth, after the battle of Shiloh. 
Charley’s place was in the rear rank of his company, immediately 
behind Aquilla Ames. The Thirtieth was sent out one evening on 
the skirmish line and became hotly engaged. I will let Charley give 
the details in his own words, as he repeated them to me: ‘‘I tell you 
what, Mr. C. M., I was never so frightened in my life.” Here he 
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half assumed, and no doubt half recalled, actual sensations as he had 
experienced them, though delivered in a serio-comic manner. ‘] 
tell you I didn’t know them Yankee bullets made such a racket! 
They are worse’n a spinning-wheel, or treadin’ on a cat’s tail—‘ya. 
ow-me-ow-ke-ow—zip, zip!’ I kept close in behind Quilla Ames, 
wherever Quilla went, and when Old Bench Leg (a pet name for the 
colonel) came riding down the lines he shouted, ‘Deploy! scatter 
out.’ Just then the balls began to fly around like bees, and I tell 
you what, I didn’t scatter out worth a cent. Old Bench Leg said, 
‘Charley Harris, get out from behind your file-leader! Deploy, I 
say!’ I said (and here Charley knocked his knees together ina 
fashion that would have done credit to an actor, his teeth chattering 
as they must have done during his first fight, and assuming a woe- 
begoneness and quaintness of tone exquisitely ludicrous), ‘Colonel, 
this is the way I’ve been drilled!| The cap’n always tells me to git 
right square behind ’Quilla (’Quilla, by the way, was about two and 
a half feet broad), and if you wont let me fight like I’ve been taught 
to fight, what am I to do?’ ‘At this point,” continued Charley, 
**Old Bench Leg made a lunge at me with his sword, and I had to 
scatter out and shoot. And, for the first time, I prayed!” ‘‘ What 
did you pray?” I asked. ‘Well, you see I never did believe too 
much in rebellion, no way; and just then I began to fear we were 
doing wrong. I was afraid to feel 400 vigrous against the old flag and 
our northern brothers. I thought may be if I felt foo vigrous the 
good Lord might git mad and have me shot for my wicked spirit, so 
when I fad to step out from behind ’Quilla and shoot, I raised Old 
Betsy way up over the Yankees’ heads, at about an angle of forty-five 
degrees, so I’d be certain not to kill any of ’em, and I shut both 
eyes right tight and pulled the trigger, and as I pulled the trigger 
(fearing to be 400 vi-grous) I prayed and I said, ‘O—o—oh Lord! if 
you won’t let no Yankee kill me, I’ll try and not kill no Yankee.’” 
I have never heard, even from the most notorious story-teller, an 
anecdote, mingled with true, and perhaps some assumed sensations, 
told in the quaint and quizzical style of the narrator, with all the 
gestures of a born actor thrown in, which more excited my risibili- 
ties. There was more truth than poetry in it, and one must have 
heard it to fully appreciate it. C. E. M. 


O, You Sweet ConFeDERATES.—One day during the 
war a detachment of General Basil Duke’s troops was moving 
through the northern part of Kentucky. Dick Wintersmith’s son 
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was in the band and its leader. The guerrillas were worn out and 
hunted down. Their horses were nearly foundered. ‘The men were 
dirty and ragged. ‘They halted for a rest near a seminary for young 
ladies, all sympathizers with the Confederacy. Out came the ladies 
when they saw the gray coats. They brought out food, drink, and 
armfuls of flowers. ‘They hung flowers around the necks of the 
hunted men, and sang out in a musical chorus, ‘‘O, you darling 
Confederates.’’ A straggling Confederate, fat, greasy, and ragged, 
came pounding up at this, flogging a jaded hack along, swearing be- 
cause he could not keep up with his better mounted associates.. He 
was just in time to hear the invocation of the young ladies. He yelled 
out, ‘‘O, you sweet, darling Confederates, the Yanks are coming!” 
There was a bolt at this. ‘The laggard pounded on behind, swear- 
ing, ‘*O, you sweet darlings, I hope the Yanks will get you!” 
The Federals were right at his heels. The flying Confederates 
wheeled in their saddles, laughing at the certain capture of the slow 
rider. Suddenly the tired horse stumbled, fell, and threw the fat 
rider over into the ditch, where he escaped notice, while a detach- 
ment of Federal troops headed off the main band and captured every 
one but one man, who was saved by having the poorest horse. The 
prisoners never heard the last of ‘‘O, you sweet, darling Confeder- 
ates.” 


CouRAGE ’£M Up.—KEarly in the war, John Williams, a full negro, 
fired with southern zeal, besought his master, a Georgian, and ob- 
tained permission to accompany a regiment from that State, which 
was soon placed under the command of General Floyd. ‘The history 
of that campaign is well known. On the retreat John became home- 
sick, and was allowed to depart. He had become well known to 
General Floyd and all his command. On his departure, he went to 
take leave of the general, when the following dialogue was hadé 
‘‘Well, John, you are going to leave us, eh?” ‘‘ Yes, Mars Floyd; 
it ‘pears like I could do more good at home now dan bein’ here; so [ 
thought I'd go home and ’courage up our people to hold on.” 
“That’s right, John. But are you going to tell ’em that you left us 
when running from the Yankees?” ‘‘No, sir; no, Mars Floyd, dat 
I ain’t. You may ’pend upon my not tellin’ nothin’ to ’moralize 
dem people.” ‘But how will you get around telling them, John?” 
Easy ’nough, Mars Floyd. It won’t do to ’moralize dem people. 
I’m goin’ to tell ’em dat when I lef’ de army it was in firs’ rate 
sperrits, and dat, owin’ to de situation of de country, and de way 
de lan’ lay, we was a-advancin’ back’ards, and de Yankees was a-re- 
treatin’ for’ards.”—Bivouac, Boston, Mass. 
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EXTRA CHOICE NEW ORLEANS 
AND “OLD STYLE SUGAR-HOUSE” MOLASSES, 


White Sugar, Drip and Maple Syrup. 


All of which we guarantee absolutely free from all adulter- 
ations, in store and for sale by __. 


JEFFERSON & WRIGHT, 


234 West Market Street, Louisville, Ky. 
& 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BOXES, PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


237 Third Avenue, between Main and Market Streets, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GILBERT & MALLORY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Booksellers, Printers, Paper Box Manufacturers, 


BLANK BOOKS A SPECIALTY 
Cor. Third Ave. and Green Streets, opposite Custom House, Louisville, Ky. 


COURIER-JOURNAL JOB PRINTING COMPANY, 


L. T. DAVIDSON, Prest AUGUST STRAUS, Vice Prest. J. A. HALDEMAN, Secy. and Treas. 


BOOK+AND+JOB+PRINUING 


Binding. Blank Book Mannfacturing, Engraving, Electrotyping, 


All Kindsof Printing Done Neatly and Quickly at Reasonable Prices 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
Attorney at Law 


Will Practice in Hardin, Hart, Bullitt, Larue, Meade and Grayson. 


Collections Promptly made and Remitted. 
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MR. A. W. RANDOLPH 


Is the AUTHORIZED AGENT for 


“The Southern Bivouac” 
FOR THE CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 


City Subscriptions and applications for Advertising space should be 
made to him at the Court House. 


Louisville Abstract and Loan Association, 


SOUTHEAST CORNER CENTER AND GREEN STREETS. 


Only Office of the kind in this city, and, with their books and maps, the examination of titles 
is made rapid, thorough, and reliable. All abstracts guaranteed. 


CHARGES. 


For full abstract of city property, when value does not exceed $1,000, 
For each $1,000, in excess of $1,000 
For full abstract of county ape when value does not exceed $2,500 
For each $1,000, in ex ess of $2,5 

Ba~For chains of title, one half of above rates. 


E. H. McDONALD, Secretary. 


BAMBERGER, BLOOM & CO. 


DRY GOODS, 


Notions, Furnishing & Fancy Goods, Ete. 


NOS. 644 TO 650 MAIN ST. & 217 & 219 SEVENTH ST., 


15 & 117 Worth St., 
eee LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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